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SHORT BRIEFING -- PROFESSIONAL MOVEMENT AND MANAGEMENT IN THE 70' S 


I. Upper Movement'-- A Key to Personal Management Concerns 

1. Charts and Flash Messages are largely self-explanatory. Specific 
comments follow helow. 

2. Chart la: In last 15 years, organizational on-duty strength in grade 
structure has changed in form from a pyramid to a block with a cap on it. 
Flow-through from GS-11 through GS-13 is vertical and largely so into GS-l4. 
(Data: GS employees are used in this chart and succeeding ones rather than 
"professional" employees only, because of unavailable data in past years for 
the latter. However, in FY 1970, 97 % of all GS personnel in grades GS-12 

and above were "professionals.") 

3. Table 2a and Chart 2b: The Table is a story of significant change. 

Two points of significance appear: 

a. Much of the increased level of projected personnel losses ( pre - 
dicted retirements and estimated other separations) in both the mid-officer 
and senior officer categories will occur between the past five and the 
next five years; 

b. The^level of inaanojwcd losses in these grade groups will be sus- 
tained in the last half of the decade, according to our predictions of 
future retirements, but losses will not significantly accelerate in the 
second half over the first half of the decade. As noted in the flash 
message and in Chart lb, the aggregative effects of losses in the next 
decade will be of sufficient magnitude to turn over three-fourths of 
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4. Table 3c: While it would be incorrect to assume there will be no 
future change in the number of GS-12 and above jobs, it is logical to speculate 
that the number is apt to decline rather than increase, barring a major change 
in mission or functional emphasis. For planning purposes, it is undesirable 
to impute arbitrary mathematical values to possible levels of change (unless 
so labeled). Thus, this chart reflects the planning assumption that present 
manpower ^levels will hold, and promotional opportunities will correspond t<^ 
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vacancies. In comparing,* actual av«ss ge annual promotion rate^SurTM'g ‘the T / 
past five years with predicted annual rates for the next ten years, we foresee,* 
only a modest yearly increase witMs^tfee next decade^ re l a tive to what has 
transpired during the past several years. 
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II . Possible Problems or Conditions Ahead (Chart 5a) 




1. Increased rate of movement in upper ranks during 

enough to create replacement probl n J 1 a— >m i 1 1 yet not enough to permit 

sufficient upward movement and challenge in others. 




a. Previous charts and .statements have demonstr 
increases, over the past, in the ^ipect^d -angwaU ufjjj 
fiQVf • Q'BlBjpr'i g'an g the middle and senior?groups 


future 


^ B x ^ u**u m ag nx l. uu.e of personnel- 
l-osses in these grade, ..groups, is at the heart of management's concern^ 
how to ensure enough movement upward and maintain a challenging service 
while avoiding serious disruptions o in leadership and profes- 
sional experience. 
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b. The expected level of increased future losses within the Agency 

as a whole, as foreseen at this point in time, i s not so levy g g - &&. to ^ 

constitute any kind of a crisis problem in succession or -fee open up^. 
c o iPfiaide® , a wave of opportunities for upward movement, 
the Agency's situation in the early years of its history. Neither 
the future leveljf of increased losses so small that we can safely assume 
daily management will solve all future problems. At this juncture, it 

is logical to suppose we cannolrjudge, or afford to ignore, the p liTil- 

impact of future losses various Career Services of the Agency 

without taking a systematic 1 . Secondly 

we should assess the resultant changes if any that should be made in 
Agency policies or facilities to meet the concrete needs divulged in 
such an Ageiwy wide inquiry. (Further personnel retrenchments or restric- 
tions can only intensify prospective personal and management concerns 
with opportunities for personal, development.) 


2. Static or Declining Manpower Levels. 


a. The Washington Post reported on 20 August 1970 that the Budget 

people advised the President of a possible $10 billion deficit in FY 1971 
and $15-$25 billion in FY 1972. The Agency is now undergoing a review o# 
howto absorb a/anajor cut ipuexpenditures. . , n 

b. Substantial reduction*; of dollars in FY 19?2 may well involve ^ 

TiQ-HCAr 1 -! -1 4- -i r-. 


further personnel reductions.' 
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c. Reduced Agency manpower levels will produce different effects 
within the various Career Services. 

d. Possible consequences in Agency 

(l) Desirable effects can be achieved^^^-s^#Mi*4M9^iiMUc€r utili- 
zation of personnel resources to meet priority Agency needs. 


(2) Also, probable tightening will pose new dislocations and 
surplusing of personnel. Employee uncertainties may cause further 
personal apprehensions and anxieties. 
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3. Increased Constraints, Controls and Irapersonalization 


a. We recall with nostalgia the early days. There are many reasons. 
They include not only our commitment to the Agency's missioiy but also tojS 


r^dom-o? «e^gffireht nai Ty 

_ _ ajfc aiiatitr brtdlrb— in/-o ersonal growth^__and 

<■ jj '/V'T*'! ^ 

... ,*$<|latively unrestricted opportunities for access to senior 
officials; shared and decentralized decision-making; fluid and 
changing organizational alignments; limited written rules* checks c^L. 
controls ; and ample resources to pursue new endeavors. 


b. The vitality and responsiveness of the Agency’s employees, as 
experienced in the past, are its ultimate strengths. (Agency is not 
a production shop requiring an optimum application of human resources 
to materials in maximizing output.) 


c. We have witnessed, however, maturation and its consequences in 
many ways since the early years. 

(1) Presumably, most formalized rules were developed to correct 
observable problems, to repeat lessons learned, or to meet external 
requirements . 

(2) But many of the cumulative effects of these individual 
rules have been bureaucratic constraints with deleterious effects. 

d. There is a dichotomy between the need for existing rules and 
controls (carefully arrived at and subject to change) and individual 
desires for freedom of action and responsibility. 

(1) Pieces of available evidence indicate that employee concerns 
about personal initiative, challenge, self-respect and recognition 
are the fundamental problems of personnel management -- not more 
services, overseas benefits, or even money. 

(2) Perhaps as conclusive as survey findings are our own ob- 
servations of growing organizational rigidities and attempts to curb 
personal or career dissatisfactions. 

foresee more chances of irapersonalization accompanying in- 
creased formalized controls during next five years unless we can provide 
able young and mid-officers with more recognition, more participation in 
decision-making and better chances for upward movement (whenever and 
wherever it will be limited within individual Career Services in the 
future ) . 
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4 . Insufficient Personal Development to Meet Agency Needs and Provide 
Personal Challenge. 

a. Agency line personnel managers, including the Career Services, 
have traditionally concentrated upon determination of assignments; 
giving promotions to the best qualified; and managing employees on a 
daily basis, within a world of work. Central personnel management has 
concentrated on input of highly suitable people and output of older 25X9 
employees (retirement). 

b. Too little has been done in developing the many ( ~ JllSP|jllli§| 
staff personnel on board) through programs directly respons^/^u^^^ 
personal aspirations and capabilities — again the vital concerns. 


c. Management obviously sanctions, not opposes, personal develop- 
ment. We know the organizational advantages of systematic personal 
development, but we have lrTljimpiont l y. Many reasons are 


apparent : 
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(1) During much of the Agency’s history, personal development 
was easily accomplished without systematic planning, through the 




(2) Some of the career planning efforts in the past have failed 
or partially failed and have left the impression that personal 
development means impractical, formal documents unrelated to manage- 
ment needs. 


(3) Many have felt that personal development was being suf- 
ficiently realized ^through existing programs (senior schools, C~T f'tr-GyU 

~jfcwnr 'iiimn ) fi L ' AAC-v ft , ' 

d. Personal development of professionals (with potential for advance- 
ment to one or more grades) fundamentally means providing needed experiences 
for new and more responsible duties in the future. This approach benefits 
both the Agency and its employees. How much development ' should be going 
on in any one year within each Career Service (or a Directorate or the 
Agency) is a practical consideration, based upon expected future oppor- 
tunities for upward movement. Such determinations should not be left 
to chance (as occurs when the best available employees are picked for 
assignments and training courses at the time these situations arise). 

5. Mismatching of Employee Qualifications and Job Requirements. 

a. The de facto relationship between job requirements and employee 
skill levels is influential in obtaining either employee satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction and effective employee utilization or misutilization. 
(Employee expectations about the future are closely tied to his qualifi- 
cations. ) 
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While we must attend to -whatever needs to be done the most and 

£ tie cSsero/ooS^f -IT* Changing demmds ’ we should *<= alert 
and job needs — causeTtw 1 *" 1 ? 18 between employee qualifications 
u ueeas causes that can have an unhealthv p-f-Ppp-f _ 

employee satisfaction and effective utilization. For example: 

Escalatin g5 inflating and misrepresenting duties and 
specifying unnecessary or false nersonfli ^ 

requirements. personal skills or experience 


( 2 ) 


Failing to keep T/o and ceiling totals in balance. 


^SS1S. PM,S!Stail Jobs by 

( 4 ) Depending heavily upon highly selective recruitment and 
evaluation methods and standards for obtainment of the best person 

assi™inu 1 L e Jr" ?.° ar r r dentation approach) it?” 0 ”’ 
assigning them to routine tasks which have little bearing on their 

^ T «"*■ **■ or tasks which no ofe ^se " 
diSis^SL^w^tldl^e^: cS e occur hr °?f°the n SS° n ° f 

or exacerbated and professional officers (esneciSuv t£J f continued 

c r o e S r orUic2 POTtUnltieS ^ fOT upSSd' ( S fthf Z bT 

come critical m one or several places within an organization 

zssxzsr, 

ieS^cS?ns°Ld P sh^r itiG \ f ? r PerS ° nal m ° Vement UEward ’ man POwer 
f , d shlfts in skl11 requirements (occasioned by future 

!" d *™****L changes) . These possibilities w™t a 
takei^inciid ■ t0 “T WhSre the problems are ^ what actions should be 

s of tt f -^ SQS ^ ° Ur Mring sta ^ ds for certain jobTor 
groups of jobs (within or across Career Service lines). 
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